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COMING AND GOING. 

Winds, to-day, from yonder lilacs, blowing through my open door. 
Bore their fragrance to a baby who had never breathed before. 

But the dear old man who knew them, just as fresh and purple 

then, 
Seventy years ago, as now. will never, never breathe again ! 

One was going up to heaven as the other came to earth ; 
And the mortals and immortals each made record of a birth, • 

As two souls, upon the boundary which divides that world from 

this. 
Met and parted, in the melting of a first and last sweet kiss ! 

With a weary wail of welcome saw the little child the day ! 
With a song of praise triumphant passed the patriarch away ! 

All the same — the cradled cherub, or the pulseless, coffined clod — 
Life and death alike are angels and the messengers of God ! 

— Dr. S. T. Clark. 



ON DRACHENFELS, 



While dreaming away several weeks of the sum- 
mer of 1853, in lovely Konigswinter, on the Rhine, 
I rode one evening, just at sunset, slowly along the 
way which leads from Drachenfels into the little 
hamlet, head and heart filled with the beauty dis- 
played everywhere around me. At a little distance 
from the first houses, my eye fell upon the figute of 
an aged woman, poorly clad, who moved tremblingly 
before me, a staff in her hand. Suddenly she paused, 
and, stepping aside to allow me to pass, began sing- 
ing in a weak voice, but with a heartfelt expression, 
that dear remembered song of Robert Reinick: 

" O sunshine warm ! O sunrise glow ! 
Into my heart thou shinest so — " 

Her outstretched hand made me understand the 
intent of her song; and, riding nearer, I discovered 
that the singer was blind. Never had a strain thrilled 
me more deeply — never had a petition seemed more 
touching than this of a blind woman singing the 
bright, free lay of the sunshine. 

" Have you been long blind .? *M asked. 

" Since the 5th of February, 1852," was the answer. 
"But my eyes had long been ailing. In the winter I 
spin, and in summer I sing songs and ballads, and so 
I get through. My husband has been ten years dead, 
and my only child, too, has long lain in the grave. I 
am alone in the darkness, but — I am not afraid ! " 

" Who taught you the song you were singing just 
now?'* 

"The merry painter himself who composed it. I 
was the beautiful Kathrine of Rondorf " 

From a chaos of questions and answers, I gathered 
materials for the little pen-picture which follows : 

Drachenfels on the Rhine lay yet veiled in gray 
garments of mist, dreaming of the first greeting of 
the sun, while lovely Konigswinter nestled like a 
sleeping child at its feet. Even the trees and birds 
had not yet awakened, when a merry little com- 
pan)'-, on a May morning of 1834, climbed the summit 
of the mountain. Loud and clear rang the sound of 
young voices through the still air — maidens from 
Konigswinter, Honef, Rondorf and Heisterbach, had 
come to see the sun rise here to-day, and to cele- 
brate the eighteenth birthday of fair Kathrine, the 
daughter of the inn-keeper of Rondorf. They were 
attended by their rustic gallants, and a troop of little 
boys carrying baskets and pitchers. A couple of 
well-to-do matrons were also of the party, less out 
of anxiety for the young people, than to recall the 
joyful holidays of their own youth. 

The girls paused as they drew near the ruin, for a 
young man, with fair hair and foreign aspect, was sit- 
ting there, who must have risen even earlier than 
they. The stranger was dressed in the garb of a 
tourist, and cast a somewhat saucy glance from under 
his gray round hat. A knapsack lay beside him on 
the ground, a guitar hung from a blue ribbon about 
his neck, and on his knees he held a portfolio, the 
leaves of which he seemed to have just been turning 
over. But now he sprang up, and greeted the new- 
comers with a smile and a gay good-morning, as if he 
had been waiting for their arrival. 

" I, too, wish to view the sunrise here," he said, 
" and have come from Diisseldorf for that express 
purpose. From here I am going direct to Rome, to 
see if it is as glorious there, and if the Italian girls 
are as beautiful as those of the Rhine ! " 

The girls looked at each other and laughed, while 
the young men cast proud glances around them as if 
to say, " You need but look, to see that our maidens 
are the fairest in all the world ! " 



The hearts of the dwellers in the dear Rhine-land 
lie in their eyes and on their lips. So it was not long 
before the stranger in the gray hat seemed a part of 
the merry company, with undisputed right to keep 
the birthday of pretty Kathrine. No one thought 
of asking his name — it was enough to know that he 
belonged to the well-beloved craft of painters. 

Kathrine secretly wondered not a little, that an 
artist should journey about thus, without any lug- 
gage, and, besides, should be so clean to look at. 
Her grandmother had had for her husband a fresco- 
painter, who was sought far and wide for his skill. 
But she had been told how on all days alike he 
wore a smock-frock dabbled with paint, and went 
about with his face streaked like a goldfinch, fol- 
lowed by an apprentice with his pail of colors. 

What made this painter so very different } 

As the morning advanced, the company encamped 
themselves upon the scattered stones of the ruin, 
within the balustrade, which at that time was at- 
tached only to the steepest projections of the rocks. 
A tremulous, rosy light overspread the heavens, fitful 
breezes stirred the trees, as if to say, " Awake ! the 
sun is coming ! " " Here and there the note of an 
awakening bird thrilled the expectant air. Gradually 
the mists upon the heights floated away, and in the 
east a red glow appeared. At first no larger than a 
little spark, it rose and broadened ever, shooting 
forth yellow flames, and touching with heraldic splen- 
dor the mountain summits, the solemn ruins of 
Drachenfels, and the round tower of Godesberg. 
Upon one point, at length, the eye could no longer 
gaze for its intensity of brightness ; the imposing 
pageant, old, yet ever new, was once more unrolled, 
and the sun-ball arose in full majesty. The mountains 
received his first greeting smile, then his light pene- 
trated deeper and deeper, and after a short conflict 
with the gray mists of the valley, the conqueror 
strewed his lavish gold, in fullness of joy, over the 
land and the dancing waters of the Rhine. 

Only those who have looked for themselves, from 
the seven hills, upon the valley of the Rhine, can 
appreciate its endless fascination, since all mere de- 
scriptions, though never so vivid in coloring, are but 
gray shadows of the reality. The view from Drach- 
enfels toward Re mage n, or toward Bonn and Mehlen 
on either side, is truly enchanting. It was not strange 
that, on that May morning, all those young hearts 
were stirred with new emotions. Bathed in the glo- 
rious sunshine, with so much around them to see 
and hear, it was long before their delight could find 
expression in words. But when, at last, their joy 
burst from their loosened tongues, the strange 
painter struck two or three full chords, and sang, as 
if in recitative, the following song : 

" O sunshine warm ! O sunrise glow ! 
Into my heart thou shinest so, 
That love awakes, a joyful guest, 
And all too narrow grows my breast ! 

Too narrow grows my house and room — 
I hasten forth 'mid green and bloom ! 
There thou hast lured a winsome band 
Of maidens, fairest in the land. 

O sunshine ! well thou knowest how 
I, too, were fain to do as thou. 
Who darest kiss each lovely flower 
That lifts its face from field or bower. 

Hast thou looked on the world so long, 
Nor knowest that for me were wrong ? 
Ah, then ! how canst thou pain me so, 
O sunshine warm ! O sunrise glow ? " 

" You must teach me that song ! " said the beauti- 
ful Kathrine. '* It shall be my birth-day gift." 

" Very well," answered the painter ; " but you must 
give me a kiss in return ! " 

"A dear reward ! I have never yet kissed any man, 
not even my betrothed ! " 

*' Could I have thought that you were a promised 
bride already ! But to such a flower fly both bees 
and beetles ! Where is your sweetheart ? " 

" On a journey." 

" And you gave him no farewell kiss to take with 
him on the way ? " 

'* No ! My Fritz is not yet dear enough to me for 
kissing. I have never w^^/ for him so long as I have 
known him ; and until I can weep for a man — " 

*' Alas ! then there is no hope for me ! " 

" Do not despair ! " laughed Kathrine. 

Meanwhile they had made coffee, and the boys un- 
packed the fresh, white loaves, and the brown bread. 

" I wonder if a painter like this, who can sing such 
lovely songs besides, will eat and drink like other 
people ! " thought the slender beauty. 



Her grandmother had once told her of a great 
artist, who, during the twelve days of his labor upon 
a picture of the Virgin, had taken neither food nor 
drink. Remembering this, she was almost frightened 
to see this " Dlisseldorfer," who was on his way to 
Rome, literally devouring the white bread ; nor, in- 
deed, disdaining the dark loaves, and sipping the 
brown beer with evident relish. She hastily repeated 
to him her grandmother's wonderful stories, and 
asked him, roguishly, if he, too, by fasting thus, could 
paint Madonnas. 

'• No ! " answered the young man. " I shall wait 
for that until I go to heaven, and the Blessed Lady 
herself sits to me. Then I shall fast of necessity, and 
can do it more conveniently. But now I paint charm- 
ing earthly maidens like you ; and, if you will give me 
one kiss, I will fast one day over your portrait ! " 

"Do paint me, then; but — a kiss you cannot 
have — until I shall have wept over the ugly picture 
you will make of me ! " 

He took the tall, graceful maiden by the hand, and 
led her aside to a shady place, where he made her 
sit down. Tearing a spray of ivy from the wall, he 
twined it about her hair ; plucked, carelessly, a bunch 
of bell-flowers, and when she had fastened it at her 
bodice, he threw himself upon the grass, at some dis- 
tance, took his pencils and portfolio and began to 
sketch. The others came by-and-by, and stood or 
sat about Kathrine in groups so charmingly un- 
studied, that Robert Reinick, for this was the artist's 
name, often paused in his work to give his eyes 
free range over all the blooming faces, rosy lips, and 
graceful forms. But Kathrine of R5ndorf was fairest 
of all. Her betrothed, the joiner's son of Remagen, 
might well have been envied such a treasure. None 
could compare with her, sitting thus, in her dark 
gown and bodice, with her apron of black taffeta, 
and the little starched lace cap, lying like a round 
leaf upon her glossy head, while the sunshine trickled 
through the branches upon her golden hair and daz- 
zling face. At first her laughing brown eyes were 
raised archly to the painter's face, and a saucy smile 
parted her dainty mouth ; but soon her countenance 
grew more serious in its expression ; and, at length, 
the evanescent smile returned no more. Her lips 
were closed in a half-defiant curve, but her eyes sank 
often ; a rosy flush overspread her forehead, her 
breast heaved restlessly and her hands trembled. 
Why was it } Artist-eyes were looking on her — 
large, true artist-eyes — and about such there is a 
mystery ! The coyest heart .cannot withstand their 
charm, for in them are stories and pictures, such as 
no pen can write nor pencil paint. One may forget 
their color, but their beauty and enchantment are a 
life-long memory. But it is strange that some men 
who know nothing of painting, have these same 
artist-eyes, while many a painter, in turn, despite 
pencil and palette, cannot claim their possession. 
Cool, common-place souls may jest at the legend 
they hold, for it is read only with the heart ; but the 
fair Kathrine was a Sunday-child, to whom the gift 
of insight had come with her birth'. There was a 
new bliss.at her heart — she could have sat there her 
lifelong. She had forgotten all — her birthday, the 
sunrise, her companions, her grandmother, and, 
more than all — her betrothed. Meanwhile, she list- 
ened to the sunshine song, which the painter re- 
peated for her, singing it after him, and wondering 
to herself that she could remember the verses so 
easily. 

At last, Robert Reinick sprang up: "There you 
are, fair Kathrine ! " he said, holding up the sketch. 
" I think you will be satisfied." 

There she was, indeed, drawn with a touch 
strangely delicate — the nosegay at her bosom, and 
the ivy twined about her hair. She could not under- 
stand that the picture seemed so merry. 

" Did I smile so much.?" she asked. 

The painter only nodded. She could not have 
heard him if he had spoken, for the pleasure of her 
friends, at the beautiful portrait, was so loudly ex- 
pressed. Amid the confusion, Robert Reinick packed 
his sketches together, flung his knapsack over his 
shoulder, and, hat in hand, approached Kathrine 
with a warm "Adieu ! " 

" Are you going already ? " 

" Yonder come my comrades from Godesberg ; we 
must go farther to-day — to Remagen." 

He pointed to a boat just now crossing the Rhine, 
in which several young men were sitting. 

Kathrine must have gazed too long upon the flash- 
ing waters which bore the skiff along ; for, when the 
painter playfully touched her round chin, and drew 
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the downcast face toward him, she dashed her hand 
hastily across her eyes, as if bHnded. She did not 
draw it away, but despite the firm pressure, sudden 
tears welled forth between her fingers. 

** Has the sunshine done it ? " asked the painter, 
and drew the maiden apart from the others, who 
had crowded eagerl)'- together, to exhibit the picture 
to the matrons of the party. 

She did not answer, but looked at him with her tear- 
wet eyes, half-defiant, half-smiling, then bent hastily, 
and, with a hot blush, kissed him on the mouth. 

" Take the first kiss of Kathrine ! " she said lightly ; 
but when, a quarter of an hour later, Robert Reinick 
hurried down the mountain, singing, half in regret 
and half in gladness, 

" O sunshine warm ! O sunrise glow ! " 

there stood above, amid the gay young revelers, one 
who looked after him as if his magical eyes had, in- 
deed, borne away the sunshine with them, and doomed 
her henceforth to spend her life in darkness ! 

The loving sunshine never missed the way of the 
genial-hearted painter and poet ; it rested on his life, 
on the creations of his graceful pencil, on his songs, 
which indeed shine " into the heart." Whoever ap- 
proached him seemed touched by sunbeams, for the 
brightness within made always light about him. 
Even into his grave in the Dresden church-yard, on 
the loth of Februar3^ 1852, the sunlight penetrated 
with such power, that Berthold Auerbach, his soul- 
kinsman, overcome by the splendor, broke forth in 
the beautiful words : " Behold ! we lay our friend in 
the ether — not in the earth ! " 

Kathrine taught the song of the sunshine to all 
the young men and maidens about Konigswinter. 
She herself sang it often between bitter tears ; and 
at last, after a troubled life and a joyless marriage, 
she sang it before the doors and on the streets of 
the village. Having suffered long from her eyes, she 
became entirely blind on the very day when Reinick's 
vision opened to the eternal sunshine. She, too, 
looks upon it now, for it is long since she fell asleep. 



In her death-hour she begged that on her grave- 
cross might be written the words : 

" O sunshine warm," etc., 

but the pastor was shocked at such a request, and 
the cross remained a blank. Yet every morning 
there is a golden inscription upon it, which only the 
flowers know how to read. — Elise Polko, 



THE ROBBER OF THE AIR, 

Well-meaning philanthropists and idealists in- 
dulge in dreams of the speedy dawn of the era of 
everlasting peace — of a Golden Age, in which there 
will be no more bloody contests between nations, and 
when the history of the wars of the present time 
shall be told as legends of a barbaric age. 

If such dreams might be realized, what blessedness 
would be in store for all living creatures ; but, alas ! 
the ver}'- beasts of the field bear constant testimony 
that life and bloodshed go hand in hand, and, while 
the fatal seed of the apple of knowledge still exists 
in the human heart, we may wait in vain for the 
age of peace. The wildest savages and the highest 
European civilization alike seek satisfaction for real 
or fancied injuries in battle. 

Old Professor Leo, of Halle, was not far from right 
when he uttered his much-reviled eulogy on "glori- 
ous, inspiring war ! " 

War is not only the solution of the problem of all 
human difiiculties, but also the means by which 
beasts, and even plants, decide the position of their 
various existences. Whether bloody and devastating 
wars rage between great nations, or the animal life 
of the forest struggles on in its battle for food, the 
same great fact remains — where there is life and de- 
sire there is war. 

At the present time, when so much is written upon 
the subject of universal unity, it is difficult to refrain 
from reffections upon the utter impossibility of a 
thing so much to be desired. Look at the struggle 
in the accompan^^ing picture. The hen-hawk wages 



a destructive war against the duck with the same 
right as the Englishman seeks to exterminate the. 
South-Sea Islanders or the wild tribes of India. It is 
the old story : " For I am great and thou art small." 
This robber of the air, the hawk, is a most danger- 
ous enemy for all peaceable feathered life. He is 
cunning, cautious, strong and very bloody minded. 
He preys on doves, partridges, domestic fowls, ducks 
and all small birds. He also has a great partiality 
for rabbits, carrying off" the old ones when they are 
sick or wounded, and young ones whenever he is 
fortunate enough to find them out. He is a thorough 
murderer ! The hawk, when in confinement, will de- 
vour a hen every day for dinner, and several doves 
as a delicious morsel for dessert. Judging from this 
proof of his voracious appetite, the harm he does 
when free to work out his wicked will upon the 
small bird-world, may be said to cost the life of at 
least a dozen birds every day. If he cannot plunder 
a hen-5''ard or dove-cote, he hovers over the field and 
forest, descending upon whatever comes in his way. 
With those bead-like eyes, celebrated for their in- 
tense keenness, he penetrates the secret depths of 
wildernesses of reeds and long water-grasses where 
the wild duck makes his home. Although the duck 
is shy and cautious, and quick as lightning in all his 
motions, he cannot escape his murderous enem}^ 
who spies him out in the very sacredness of his 
home, and, with a shrill, cruel cry of triumph, de- 
scends crashing through the 5nelding reeds, seizes 
the helpless victim, and bears him away a lawful 
prize. Sometimes, however, the duck, when old and 
strong, gets the better of his enemy. A naturalist 
relates that once, seeking specimens among the 
marshes, he saw a large wild duck plunge into the 
water with a hawk, whose claws were so entangled 
in his victim's feathers as to render immediate re- 
lease impossible. The duck dived under the water, 
only emerging when his enemy had become so weak 
and benumbed by his involuntary bath, that he flew 
away with a heavy, unsteady motion, suffering the 
duck to remain in peace on his native shore. 



